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to quarrel with men who had practically the whole carry-
ing trade of the Mediterranean in their hands, and whose
treachery on the distant shores of Africa might involve
worse disasters than any which had thus far befallen his
own arms or those of his father. Like the Egyptians, the
inhabitants of the great Phenician cities on the eastern
coast of the Mediterranean had acquired a reputation
which carries their greatness back to ages long preceding
the dawn of any history. So soon as we have any know-
ledge of Europe at all, we find the Phenicians prominent
as the navigators of the great inland sea. From the
earliest times in which we hear of them they inhabit the
strip of land which,, nowhere more than 20 miles in
breadth, lies between mount Lebanon and the sea for a
distance stretching not more than 120 miles northwards
from the Bay of Carmel. At the extreme north and
south, on two small islands, lay Arados and the great city
of Tyre. Between these came Sidon nearest to Tyre on
the south, then Berytos (Beyrout) and Byblos, with
Tripolis which served as a centre for the confederation.
The disposition of this town was a singular proof of the
isolating or centrifugal tendencies which marked these
great mercantile states not less than the Greek cities. It
was divided into three distinct portions, separated from
each other by the space of a furlong, set apart severally
for the three cities of Tyre, Sidon. and Arados. The
singular energy of the individual communities, as con-
trasted with their scanty power of combination, is in close
accordance with the Hellenic character ; and in fact the
Greek and Phenician tribes, whatever may have been the
moral or religious influence exercised by the latter on the
former, come mainly before us as powers which check
each other in the most important stages of their develop-
ment. But the Phenicians had always been foremost
in the race ; and while the .most daring of the Greeks